INHERITANCE AND ENVIRONMENT

However profoundly fashioned by physical environment
and pioneer circumstances, the autonomous colonies possessed
a large and solid institutional inheritance from the British
Isles, because there had been no revolutionary severance,
nothing to stem the full flood of cultural diffusion for over a
century.    The frontier society in Canada and the United
States differed in that the former always developed within
a definite framework of law and order, made secure ultimately
by the imperial power.    Military and official influences were
invariably potent.    The colonies were essentially political
projections of Great Britain; they passed through analogous
stages from governance to self-government,  and inherited
not merely British political forms in the narrow sense but a
whole empirical way of life.    The express imperial policy
after the American  Revolution,  reflected  notably in  the
Constitutional Act for the Canadas in 1791, was to assimilate
the representative colonial legislatures to that of Westminster,
while   maintaining  through   the   executive  strict  imperial
control. Responsible government, achieved during the forties
in Canada and the fifties in Australia, was merely a further
step  in  the  march  of  such  assimilation  under incessant
colonial pressures, and especially in response to the logic of
Joseph Howe, Robert Baldwin, and other colonial leaders
who emphasized "the rights of Englishmen" in the colonies
and advocated the complete transplantation of British self-
rule.    In the apt words of Durham, responsible government
was merely' 'administering the government on those principles
which have been found perfectly efficacious in Great Britain,"
especially on the principle that the active executive must
retain the daily confidence of the legislature.    As in the
mother state, these principles were introduced in the colonies
by convention and precedent rather than by statute; they
came piecemeal in conformity with the gradualism of the
whole political evolution, rather than by one stroke of a pen.
Moreover, they came less from the logic of the schools than
from practical necessities, necessities which changed steadily
with time.    Thirty years after Lord Elgin had recognized
the principle of responsible government, Edward Blake was